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recognize aoveaent as an alternative aode of perception and as an 
additional aeans of gaining knowledge about theaselves and the world 
around thea. Dance can sharpen the natural process of auscular 
awareness, and it is for this reason that dance should be recoaaended 
to teachers and to those responsible for education in general. A 
bibliographical note cites resource aaterials that are useful to 
teachers and students interested in dance. (Author/BU) 
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Foreword to the Series 




Tbh conversation bcais a^siniplc lillc: Why Move? Yet taken together, this 
and the other conversations in this series illuminate one overriding question: 
What does it mean to be hum^? 

Of course there are no final answers to Jut question, yet there arc hard- 
won understandings and insights available to us from many sources, past and 
present. We all too often fail even to ask the question. Hius we ignore the 
help available and fail to become more humin, more compas^onate, more 
decent than we are. 

At a time when our problems are so many - radsm, poverty, pollution, 
crime, overpopulation, to name a few - we hold that all wlio care about 
education are compelled to reeiumine v/hzi is taught and why. We believe 
that the problems will not be solved wthout getting at the larger question 
underneath them: What docs it mean to be human? 

The NHF WHY SERIES, then, reflects the concern of the NaUonal Hu- 
manities Faculty for the full range of humanistic questions. These questions 
mvolve but are not limited to the subjects in the curriculum that traditionally 
comprise the humanities: Kigjish, social studies, music, art, and the like. 
Indeed, they embrace the purpose of education itself. 

In this series, the titles range from Why Bebng? Qium2n culture) and Why 
Remember? Gustory) to Why Pretend? (dmnz) 2nd Why Sing? (music): 
Each presents a transcribed conversation between two people - one an au- 
thority in the study or practice of a particular branch of the humanities, the 
other a person experienced in the hard realities of today'i schools. In these 
informal yet searching dialogues, the conversationalists are rooting out funda- 
mental questions and equally fundamental answers not often share^: with 
students of any age. They are the viul but often unspoken assum^rions of 
the delicate tapestry we call civilization. 
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TIicsc conversations are icagned for the learner who inhabits us aS - not 
only the student but the teacher, adminisuator, parent, and concerned fay- 
man We hope they will offer new inaghts into our inescapabk humanity. 

A. D.Richardson, III 
Director 

National Humanities Facuity 
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Introduction to the Conversation 



ATHENIAN: So by an uneducated man we shaD meaii one who 
has no choric training, and by an educated man one whose choiic 
training has been thcrough? 

CLINIAS: ExacUy. 

ATHENIAN: And, mark you, the choric art as a whole embraces 
both dance and song. 

CLINIAS: No doubt. 

ATHENIAN: Thus it follows that a well-educated man can both 
sing well and dance well. 

CLINIAS: Soilv/ouldseem. 

Plato, ijvuy. Book n 

With some exceptions, contemporary attitudes toward dance are positive 
and even enthusiastic. We take pride in having removed ourselves from the 
narrow and often suspicious ideas of our ancestors, and as a consequence, we 
not only see nothing wrong with this kind of activity, but are strongly in- 
clined to encourage it. 

The reasons for our optimism var> according to the type of dance involved. 
The more popular forms find favor because we see them, whether we be 
spectators or participants, as entertainment, as an interesting and pleasant 
way of filling ever increasing amounts of free time. On the other hand, we 
give our approval to what might be called "serious" dancing not because we 
always understand or enjoy it, but because we feel obliged to accept it as an 
enterprise marked by high purpose and creative result. Indeed, no matter how 
esoteric or bizarre it may seem, we dutifully acknowledge its claim to a place 
in American Hfe. 

vii 
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There h a problem here, however, and it touches that peculiar tendency in 
human affairs to do the right thmg for the wrong reasons. The difficulty does 
not lie in the kinds of reasons we are iikely to offer on beLalfof the dance. 
There is nothing at all objectionable about them, and as far as they go, they 
provide a more or less adequate justification for our support. Rather, it lies in 
.the fact that we usually neglect the strongest argument for being concerned 
With the dance, namely, the important contribution it can make to the educa- 
tion of the young. 

. -The value of the dance as an educational device has been recognized for 
centuries. And this should not surprise us if we think of education as aiming 
at more than the development of the mind, if we think of it as an attempt 
to foster human excellence in ail its aspects. Taken in this light, dance bene- 
fits the individual primarily as a discipline and training of the body. Indeed, 
in many respects, it plays the same role as gymnastics or some other form 
of organized athletics. It contributes to muscular development, to physical 
strength, and to that overall energy and vitality so necessary to achievement 
in every kind of endeavor. 

It also contributes greatly to that combination of movement skills we 
refer to as coordination, although here we encounter a significant difference 
between the result produced by athletics and that produced by the dance. 
Athletic training is designed to develop special skills in a given sport, and the 
kind of coordination it produces, while by no means without general applica- 
tion, is hkely to follow that requirement. Dance, on the other hand, because 
of the diversity of movement involved, can be expected to produce a less 
limited type of coordination, a coordination with greater bearing on the 
routine activity of our daily lives. Its characteristics are a particularly attrac- 
tive deftness and grace. 

The development of physical skills, however, is not the only benefit of 
dance as an aspect of education. Flowing from these skills, or perhaps more 
as^curately from the process of acquiring them, is a kind of knowledge about 
the body which involves, on one level, a sense of assurance about one's own 
capacity to move and to express meaning through movement and, on another, 
a deeper understanding of the nature of human movement in general. This is 
a difficult area to deal with adequately^ rooted as it is in a type of personal 
experience not easily described or verified. And yet it cannot be neglected if 
.the role of the dance in education is to be articulated in any concrete way. 

In the conversation that follows, Bella Lewitzky addresses herself to the 
whole question of dance as an educational device, but with particular empha- 
sis on its potential for knowledge. Miss Lewitzky is especially well qualified 
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to speak on these matters. She is herself a dancer and choreographer, and has 
both lectured on the dance and gained considerable experience in applying her 
id^as about it to the cla^room. Her group, the Bella Lewitzky Dance Com- 
pany, has been widely acclaimed throughout the United States and Europe. 

It would be inappropriate here to attempt to paraphrase or summarize 
Miss Lewitzky's remarks; as the reader will discover, she is more than capable 
of speaking for herself. Suffice it to say u at her principal concern is that we 
talk about ajd at least begin to understand the importance of dance in our 
schools. She asJcs us especially to recognize movement as ^in alternate mode of 
perception, as an additional means of gaining knowledge about ourselves and 
the world around us. Dance can sharpen this natural process of muscular 
awareness, and it is this, she feels, that most strongly recommends it to teach* 
ersand to those responsible for education in general. 

This is hardly the conventional wisdom. The value of dance in the training 
of the young has long been acknowledged in the West, forming part of an old 
and still respected educational tradition. What Miss Lewitzky does is to chal- 
lenge the role of dance in that tradition, not in an attempt to repudiate it, but 
in an effort to expand and refine it. Indeed, she is an innovator in the .best 
sense, ever mindful of the fact that the past has much to offer those who are 
.anxious to work for^ the improvement of the future. Forceful and to the 
point, her comments below are enlightening, and should enable all of us to 
respond more thoughtfully to the question **Why Move?" 

Talking with her is Yvonne McClung, who, in San Francisco's Balboa High 
School, teaches courses in both dance and the humanities. She is therefore 
qualified to converse about both and abopt their interdependence. 

Center for Continuing Education Thomas P. Bergin 

University of Notre Dame 
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WHY MOVE? 



McCLUNG I suppose if we just start talking about "dance," some people 
^ immediately visualize Ute Nutcracker and others Martha Graham. Or maybe a 
traditional dance like the Irish jig or the Russian bear dance or the Virginia 
reel. Or American Indians performing a rain dance or Haitians a yodoo ritual. 
And I imagine a lot would think of so-called popular dance forms, the Euro- 
pean polka or schottische or the American foxtrot or frug. Tust the'word 
"dance" lets us go a long way back into history and all around the world. Can 
we come up with a definition - or at least a common denominator - of what 
we're talking about? 

LEWITZKY Just because dance means so many things to so many people, 
rd rather, instead of defining it, narrow it down to an aspect th^t I feel 
perhaps has "universality" - always a dangerous attempt. Really, though, 
we've given everyone a clue in our title, "Why Move?" That gives us a begin- 
ning point for looking at the material that comprises dance. 

Most definitions lack meaning until put to work. So, if we think of dance 
as a subject (not just as recreation^ which is only one aspect of it), a traditional 
definition would go something like this, dance is the art form concerned with^ 
motion in time and space. 

Now to render that definition workable. Space is a relative term. We're 
accustomed to identifying it, I think, primarily by sight. I think if you test 
people, youll .find they say they use that sense to define themselves in their 
environment. Possibly they might also be familiajr with a sense of touch in 
their realization of their spatial environment. But very seldom will they, 
unless dance-trained, recognize the fact that they're kinetically, muscularly, 
aware.of space as an entity. J think if you were to approach time in the same 
way, you'd find that time is recognized in terms of "passages of," although 
that's a manmade definition. Very few people recognize that they experience 
time kinetically, from the very center of their beings. There is a time which is 
defined by muscles, by heart, feet, pulse. 
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McCLUNG Arc you thinking now in terms of an awareness of body fa- 
tigue? Body changes? 

LEWITZKY Yes, in one sense. But there is something much more important 
than that. It's so close to us that when wc concern ourselves with the very 
large and intellectual. concepts of spacc.and time, we tend to overlook what 
dance as an art formxan offer us relevant to those concepts from the time 
we're in kindergarten almost to tlie time when we can no longer move. Of 
course, space as a concept is very sophisticated ^en wc th^ink of it in intel- 
lectual therms, in terms of outer space, in terms of science. But let's, instead, 
think of time and space in everyday terms. Let's thhik about how remarkable 
it is that the very first time you reached away from your Body to grasp for 
something, you were picking up your first sense of space - and that w^ when ^ 
you. first began to move. You already knew^ the smallest kernel cxpericntially 
about space.as a concept; because you'd lived it, you'd moved it. J& a tiny 
infant you began to experience movement in time and space. ^ C 

For me, there's significance in knowing what "front," "side," "back," ^ 
"up " and "down" are - those arc spatial terms - from your earliest weeks 
to old age. Every child who has moved may not be able to give^words to 
them^ but each has had direct experience in up, down, front, side, back, 
because each has moved through these social concepts from infancy, from the 
first reaching out itself. 

And so*too with tin^c: children have had experiences, immediate experi- 
ences, with the abstract concept of time at a personal level, because jou can*t 
take a breath in and let it out without experiencing how long in time that 
takes. You live with a sense of your own persona^ pulse, which is an aspect of 
time. You asked about fatigue, and of course that too is a personal, physical 
experience, but for me far more important arc those things central to a 
definition of your very living - brcatl. and heartbeat, which arc experienced 
physically. Usually wc bypass them, they seem so obvious, and yet I'm always 
pleased with the idea that we can say we already have a grasp of some very 
profound concepts in a most fundamental sense. 

McCLUNG Of what significance, then, is this growing awareness of space 
and tiinc to the individual? 

LEWITZKY Well, let's say first that if you flidn't know these things, if you 
had no spatial concept, you would be marked in the clinical sense as a person 
in serious trouble. There arc clinical terms to define people who arc fright- 
ened of space, people who cannot recognize space. We recognize these condi- 
tions as disorders. But, in the normal sense, I think that none of us could 
grasp an abstract idea unless we had had a piece of it inside us; I think that 
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abstract concepts spring from experiences. 

The faa that I have a fundamental concept of space because IVe lived 
with it, even though it ma> be Vrithout words, permits me access to more 
abstract spatial ideas. At the elementary school le^el, >ou wish to give a dJId 
the meaning of "front/* 1}ack,'' "side,** **up,'* "down " As words, ihey are 
vef> diificuh, because they are symbols. But if the child creates personal 
ways to move front, side, back, up, down, then there is a qualitative leap into 
the comprehensibliity of the symbols. 

McCLUNG A leap from tjtic immediate, the experiential, to the abstract. 
LEV/ITZKY Right, right. The children can be symbol-makers. Words are 
symbols, and if the children learn hov^ to make s^y mbols themselves in this 
case, nonverbal ones they have an open doo? to other symboNmaking. 

At a more advanced level, it provides the ability to cope with space and 
time those broad concepts. A very brilliant friend of mine once said to a 
class, ^There are only two things in this world which matter, yourself and 
every thing else.** I think that*s one of those rriarvelous profound pieces of 
simphcity. As a danuet it immediately meant something to me. If you extend 
yuur arm from the center of your being out into space, that is a gesture which 
signifies you and everything else. 

Recognizing that you have the capacity to deal with space, learning why 
you are uncomfortable in crowds, learning to cope with the space in wJiich 
you live with secunty is a very meaningft:! personal experience that prepares 
you fur other sociological experiences. Sometimes the disoriented, the sa 
called "tumedofr* young individual who feels himself a mere number in a 
system badly needs to find out what his center is all about. And, in dance, we 
have the handiest instrument for finding out what your center*s all about 
because the mstrument isyou.Onceyou establish that therc*s a viable pruduct 
known as "you," capable in intelligence body intelligence, not separated 
mind-body, but integrated, whole, mind body intelligence, which you have 
been using since you first moved, using to pick up knowledge once that 
fact IS acknowledged and developed you can indeed move from your center 
to the external world, 

McCLUNG Without feeling like a number in a system. When the center's 
strung, there s not such atepjency tu perceive the environment as threatening. 
LEWITZKY IVc been amazed, in our work with children, to discover how 
very often when I ask the teacher to turn to a child and say, ''What is it 
physically you would like to have happen?" the answer is "I wish I didn't feel 
so awkward/' So often there's this sense of lack of confidence in their own 
budy mechanism, their inability to cupe with physical skills such as coordina 
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tion, baJance, etc. And we*re not talking about vz^^t tenns Gke grace and 
beauty, altl^ ni^ these are not without value. Some of these diildren really 
mean that they feel auitely incapable, as incapable in body language as they 
feel in verbal language. Ihey recognize then great need to feel phyi»cal confi- 
dence. So yes, a strong center protects against the threat of the en>ironment. 
Taking pride in their physical being and recognizing that they possess body 
knowledge about pretty impressive thmgs like space, time, sy mbol-making, 
motion prepares them to move with a little bit of strength from themselves 
to the rest of the world. 

McCLUNG But aren't we likely to run into trouble when w^e try to use 
dance to help these disoriented itudenls? Many people feel it's a very esoteric 
art that only the initutes can understand. One of the most widespread misun- 
derstandings about modem dance is that its movement has a literal meaning. 
When you talk about reaching out, or movement, ox dance as being movement 
in time and space^I wonder how jwe can help students understand the abstract 
level without feeling threatened. The>'ie frustrated because they feel they 
can't interpret every movement, and so they feel it's going over their heads. 
LEWITZKY I think that is, unfortunately, a common misconception. At 
times It's also one of the actual failings of modem dance. Speaking of dances 
and the making of dances and I speak from a deep prejudice, whidi youll 
have to accept and keep in mind for me, dance b at its strongest when it b 
the must removed fiom its fellow art forms, not i\^en it is the closest to them 
(although It exists with genius at all levels). If one accepts the fact that dance 
is not, for example, literature, then one must not judge it on the ba^s of 
literature. In other words* if we use the old saw that dance is a nonverbal 
language, then we should nut try to interpret it in terrns of a verbal language. 
It is difficult to deflne dance in words because it is not a verbal language. 

What dance is for me is a movement language that consists of specific 
knowledge about things such as what it feels like to move through space, 
rapidly, slowly, to run in the face of the wind, to stand at the top of a cliff 
and look down, to feel airborne, to feel heavy states of feeling that are very 
significant pieces of information and difficult to put in literary language. 
Even as I put them m verbal terms they lack true meaning. They have to do 
with how your skin feels, how you feel when you are close to or far from 
something, with very concrete pieces of information, which are ;«ansmitted 
and recognized by the onlooker. What the body response is to force, or a lack 
of it, to weight or a tack of it, what the body looks like walking in various 
Slates all things which everybody who also possesses the instrument already 
knows, but can gain a bettei insight into. All this information is conveyed in 



fonn, tnt2mng the wa> you put togethei the elements of ino^'ement in time 
..and space. 

Feifiaps an anecdote «x>u]d help reduce the diflicolty of talking about the 
nonverbal. I was working with Carol, a second-grade teacher wiiose group wzs 
duonoloj^cally at the second-grade lev'el but culturally underprivileged and 
therefore probably at preschool level, really. At the lime she was veiy con- 
cerned with a spedflc thing she had to get them to know, which was that the 
•*a** in **mat" was pronounced one way, but when you put an "e" after the 
**t," you changed that wiiole thing qualitatively, the **a" was different, the 
word was pronounced ^^malc-" Because Vm a strong believer in creative ex- 
periential body knowledge, I knew that if I looked, I would find something 
that she could use. So I said, "What do you really want?" And she said "I 
want them to know that the alent "e" joins to the "t" and affects the "a." 

Now that*s a big concept, when you think of it in terms of preschoolers. Jf 
you think about if, those pieces of information are not so simple. In addition 
they are not going to be of world-shaking relevance to this group of children, 
who really don*t know why they should concern themselves with them at all. 
So I said what do they know already? This is wiiere I like to be^. what is 
the "body knowledge" they already have? This is why I'm in love with dance. 

All right, youVe got three ideas there, each of them important if you think 
of them as concepts not just in this language arts situation. Is7ow let*s get 
to the concepts. **Silent" is a whole idea. "Joining" is a whole idea. Why 
don't we tackle just those two things? Silent and joining. Well get far beyond 
the words **fnztt* and '*mat" and into something that is more inclusive for 
those children, more meaningful ^or them. 

Carol thought that would be a pretty impressive place to begin, but said, 
"How do I do that?" (She's a nondancer, a nonmover, fearful of motion, 
which is of course understandable.) "How would you define the word 'si- 
lence*? How would you recognize it in motion? What docs it evoke for you?" 
And she made a list of eight things. She said things that I'm sure you would 
say and I would say . creeping, tiptoeing, crawling, rolling, floating. She had a 
list of about eight or ten verbal equivalencies of silence. My suggestion was 
this. I don't know your children, I don't know what theyll do, but throw out 
the single word "silence" and see what they know about that word. Theyll 
give you a definition in terms of motion, just as though they were giving you 
a verbal definition. Youll know what they know. And then let's follow that 
by telling them that they will go "silently joining." So that was her lesson 
plan for a fairly rambunctious group of students. 

Carol went into the classroom, ^e threw the word out, and tlien her 
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mouth hung open, bccauic ihey did ueepins,aau1mg. tiptoeing, rolling, and 
a few olhci man-eluus ihings that »c hadn^'t had on oux list. And the> joined 
heads^ shoulders, legs, knees. Some made themselves into one long shape of 
jummg. The> joined with great ju>, and s^me accomplishment, in wzys that 
of course we couldn't have predicted. At the end of that lesson, I said to her, 
"Carol, jf Td adied >ou what words your children do Icnow the meaning of, 
would >ou have guessed that lhe> knew the actual meaning of rolling, tum- 
blmg, vreepmg,and all the olhei wcrds >ou might have put on a written word 
list?" Sit said, **Nevcr. Nevei would I have known that they had an under- 
standing of such a vocabulary, because IVc been thinking only in terms of 
verbal language. And it s very cleai that thc> have a veiy deep and immediate 
knowledge of ihosc words. They know what they mean. The fact that they 
can't spell them is a whole other thing well have to tackle, but I do know 
now that they know w^iat they mean.** 

McCLUNG A perfect example of wliatyou were saying, that the immediate 
experience leads further to abstract understanding. 

Of course, it*s not just a question of helping students to move, or helping 
teachers to get students to move. So many teachers not just students arc, 
as you said about Carol, "fearful" of movement. 
LEWITZKY Rfght. Very fearful. 

McCLUNG 1 find that particularly by the time students are in high school, 
many of them have totally lost the sense of their bodies. 
LEWITZKY Absolutely. Aid they've become afraid of moWngin space and 
time. ThcyVe lost what they had no fear of when ihey were young students 
and teachers alike. Which is why 1 hope one day that teacher training wll 
mclude training in dance as an art form, incidentally and will pick up 
these elements v.e arc discussing, dance as serious subject matter, dance as the 
tool for a teacher as well as for the learner, and dance as a concept aid, con- 
ceptualization wa a creative tool. (All the arts, Tm sure, possess these things; 
IVe singled out dance because 1 know it.) 

Basically we have to get back to where a teacher says, "I have neglected 
one sense " If a teacher blindfolded a class at the door, then brought theni 
into the classroom, sat them down in their chairs, wrote a list on the black- 
board, and said, "Now tell me what that list is," you'd say that was unreal, 
and yet that*s what most teachers do. They inhibit the kinesthetic sense, 
vAich is just hkc the sense of sight or sound or touch in that it's a learning 
mechanism. 

McCLUNG The very structure of most classrooms sets up inhibitions. The 
deski are very confinmg,and nuthing in the room suggests even the possibility 
of movement. 
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LEWITZKY I ihink it's a liitlc worse thzn that. Not only do you have to 
introduce movement as a mble subject and/or sense. You have to undo an 
attitude that*s. already there. Johnny the making child is also a problem child. 
Therefore the tendency is to say motion is negative. Susy the quiet diild 
dtting immobOe at her desk is a nonproblem child. She may actually have 
severe problems^ but they don't distuib the environment. So we make a 
misassodation and belie\'e that ihotion is negative. 

Now weVe in real trouble^ because there is negati^-e motion. Most of us are 
trained to recognize negative speech patterns. We know what they are, and we 
can differentiate. We can say that is a negative speech pattern^ this is a pos- 
tive speech pattern. But in motion, we tend to say all motion is in a negative 
area. We haven't learned that some of it is negative and some of it is extra* 
ordinarily positive. So the teacher who is fearful of motion needs to have a 
chance to learn the subject area, just the way teachers need to learn math 
if they're going to teach math. That means for-me that dance should be 
included in the training program. I don't think all teachers will cotton to it 
immediately. There will be a greater love on the part of some. 
McCLUNG They don't all cotton to maih, either. 
LEWITZKY Right. In that sense it's strictly the same kind of subject mat- 
ter: either you will like it - and have a bent for it - or you vnU not. 

I think one thing teachers may not recognize is that young children in 
particular tend to have a fair amount of freedom in this area. They haven't 
yet frozen. They haven't yet been really convinced that motion is naughty. 
So they can learn in this area. Very often a teacher knowing only key words 
which relate to both subject and its action expiession (as in "'join silently") 
can turn to the child as a resource. Generally the teachers know their children 
and subject well, but they haven't yet the faith tu use that additional sense of 
movement. 

Of course, it isn't as simple as I'm making it. There are tools that a teacher 
has to have. 

McCLUNG What are those tools? 

LEWITZKY First the recognition of the positive aspects of dance, of mo- 
tion. And second the recognition of how to evoke response by using key 
words. 

By key words I mean those >vords which are likely to produce meaningful 
movement such as "move with clarity, move quickly or slowly, find a rotation 
urith another body part, use force, direction, level, etc." These words are 
involved with {he elements of dance: fast and slow (time), body part and 
Idnd of motion (motion), force (energy), direction/level (space), etc. 
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Let mc use anolhci illustration, somclhins that happened in a fifih^de 
dassroonu (I imapne the proces. would be as applicable at a hi^ school 
le\'el.) The tsadiei was interested seeing how movement could inacasc the 
immediate comprehension of his dass where fractions were concerned It was 
very easy for the dance teacher to do a fraction lesson, because you can 
immediately offer up certain movement things, a cirdc of moving children 
may be divided in half, in quarters, and so on. Gestures: a whole arm drdc 
can be performed in fractions. If five fingers represent a whole, then one 
finger becomes one fifth of the whole and so forth. Fractions can be exposed 
m terms of body parts and/or motion. The classroom teacher observed the 
dancer teadi his class a movement lesson about fractions. **Wow! You know, 
I thmk I can extend that/* He was absolutely right, he knew his subject area 
belter than she did. Once he found out what the tool was, which was a 
motion cxpenence designed to vlarify the concept of fractions, a fraction of a 
motion, or a fraction of gioup motion, then he said. **Lct mc do one." She 
reported to me that he came up wth a better lesson plan than she. It was 
marvelous! So a few tools go a long way. Tools have to be carefully chosen, 
that I wll grant you. 

McCLUNG So far we've seen movement used. as an aid to understanding 
language, and as a tool in math. Do you see it fitting into other purposes 
of schools? 

L£W1TZKY Well, since you're talking to someone v/ho's a fanatical advo- 
* cate of dance, the answer is yes. We haven't found a subject area yet either 
curncular or social, where we couldn't somehow apply the kinetic sense, 
mostly because we are talking about one of the physical senses. It's pretty 
much like asking, "Do you find any subject area, school purpose, or human 
need in which vision would not be an aid?" I can't think of one off hand. 
There may indeed be one, but I can't think of one right now. 
McCLUNG Right now, throughout the nation, integration is a major con- 
cern. Do you see dance as an aid in furthering intercultural understanding'' 
LEWITZKV Yes, but I see it more in the hrger sense of identifying the 
humanness of all beings than I do in the narrower sense of differentiating 
cultural dance forms. Incidentally, those are very valuable experiences and 
not to be neglected. One of the most pressing concerns in the schools right 
now seems to be black versus nonblack cultures. Here we dance teachers have 
a large advantage because dan^e forms from the black heritage have swept the 
world. Many years ago white Americans borrowed some of them and incor- 
porated them into their work. Now black dance groups are an accepted part 
of the dance world and highly respected. Of course, this is a matter of 
tremendous pride to black people and of great value to nonblacks. 
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In many communities cmpharis is put on.thc dances of the ethnic groups 
»iio live there. Here, too. pride in heritage, whether it be Italian-American, 
Polish-American, Franco-American, or something else, can contribute to a 
healthy-sense of self-worth in the young people of that group.^ 

To some degree, the study of cultural anthropology ^ould pro\'e to be a 
healing mechanism for radal misunderstandings. At a conference I remember 
hearing an American Indian cite the example of having an **AngIo'* come to 
him and say, "Why have you named all of our cities such unpronouncable 
names? I cannot pronounce them.'* The sUetch of imagination needed to 
cope with such a misunderstanding is a little frightening. No wonder it struck 
this American Indian with a feeling of despah-. Had the woman known some- 
thing about the American Indian, his art forms and artifacts and our historical 
role in relation to the Indians, we hope she would have been less preposterous. 
So, in that sense, yes, we can, through their dances, give different cultures a 
better comprehennon of one another. ^ 

But I find something more interesting and even more_ important than that 
possible in dance. To leam the commonality of the human animal is, to me, 
more significant than recognizing cultural differences and learning to respect 
and enjoy them. Hiis commonality we leam at the veiy be^ning of any 
work with dance: we all possess basically the same instrument 0>arring aberra- 
tions), and we all have the same innate capacities to move, the same creative 
wellspring within us from ^ich to make choices and definitions. That says 
to me let us define ourselves as human li^ngs, not as cultural entitles with 
differences so great that barriers are permitted between us. 

Dance is a very easy place to bring people together - the arts arc, dance in 
particular. If I say to a black child and a white child, "Can you - — ^ry your 
weights evenly with one point of contact between your hands?** they get so 
absorbed in sharing that experience that they forget differences in the color 
of their skin and come to mutual solving of a mutual problem. I hope that 
that is the role that dance mU play, healing breeches and helping to remove 
the artificial barriers that have been set up between people. 
McCLUNG Certainly that's been my experience. I have a dance club in our 
high school that puts on a concert every year, this goes back now sbc or seven 
years, and I have dozens of students who are still friends and meet each other 
socially. Many ethnic backgrounds are represented in this group. Something 
happens to them in the course of working together with danc-e. It develops a 
relationship which just seems to endure. 
LEWITZKY That also corresponds to my experiences, 
McCLUNG How do you feel about the project that was described in Why 
Belong? The class was working on primitive ritual, religion being one of the 
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threads a]i the ^Ay ihton^ then humanities vuurscs, and ihe> read about and 
then reconstrui^ted fus themselves the Ndembu cure^ with a mediiine man, a 
patient, and the other members of the tribe. Some of them made up the 
music ob¥ious]>, ihev kne^^ the> could not authenticate it and others 
made what the> feh Here appropriate ritual muvements m the uroxmstances. 
LEWITZKY I think it's just the most marvelous idea, Yvonne. Go on, I 
interrupted you. 

McCLUNG Thai's ab jul it. ObvJou5l> there was no attempt to be authentic 
there's no wa> the> can be and yet apparenil> those students came away 
from the experience feelinj, as they put it, "purged," just from what they 
themselves had done. 

LEWITZKY That's an example of what I meant when I said the actual 
dances, the formal dances and their differences, vei^ pu^b!> have less value. 
Thev sound so hand>, the> sound so available, and in the book they look so 
good. But that less authentic experience you talk about is at the heart of 
what the students alread> know, they've all had some expcrieijcc with many 
thmgs expressed m time, space, and motion, which are the elements through 
^ which this group of students recognized ritual- 
There IS another important element and that is form, how does the symbol 
making which is danvc jump from individual experience to something larger? 
It IS true that I have experienced the emotions, in motion, inside m> body. I 
must have a vehiJe in wbch to place these cxpenencesif I wish to commun: 
cate. I must find a wa> to get m> experiences to stand aside from me, and 
that is the function of form. Now I can invest a dance with my personal 
knowledge, and share it, step away from it, and have it exist outside me. I 
have placed m> personal knowledge in the form of a dance and now I may 
share it with other participants, whether viewer or performer, and it may 
become culturally significant. So >es indeed, that humanities classroom is one 
of the places where dance and any art form becomes a remarkable vehicle 
of communication. 

I'm fortunate enough to have at one time worked very closely with a 
school where the arts were considered central to education. The founder of 
the school instituted the role of the arts in the learning process even though 
she ,v/as not familiar with all the art' forms. At one point she wanted the 
children to study Greek society, and a veiy important part of it was similar 
to the kind of ritual you're talking about, only this time the word would have 
been "myth." What is a myth? Upon what philosophy would ancient Greek 
Society have been based, and how did it reveal itself? An enormous concept, 
again* She didn't want to begin by reading to the children and she asked me, 
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"Do you think dance can play a role here?'' I wasn't certain whether or not 
it could, but I gathered the children together to find out what they knew 
about myth-making. They told me that posably myths were used in that 
Greek society to explain the unknown, to render people's fears into some 
land of palpable shape, whidi could be coped wth. 

So I said, "All right, why don't you make up your own myths? Today's 
myths? What are you afraid oH" Well, they were afraid of all kinds of things 
-monsters, death, unknown shapes, darkness, night. And they began to do 
some dance, myth-making. The dancing wasn't exciting at that point, though 
it may have, been significant for thern, I'm not sure. The inagic came later, 
after I returned to Greek myths again. 

"Now that you've experienced your own myth-making for today, what's 
one of the Greek myths that we might deal vwth in dance?" One child^ame 
up with the Greek concept of the formation of the world. From my point of 
view, this was a fine example because of its abstract quality. I know this 
about working with nondancing be^nne's; when they get very literal, they 
work weakly in dance; when they get very general and abstract, they work in 
an area where dance is strongest. That's where dance docs something that the 
other art forms often cannot do as well. That evocative area is one of the 
strongest provinces of dance. 

"Rrst, there was chaos," they said. "Do you know anything about chaos? 
Do you think you could do anything about chaos?" Oh, no.. They didn't 
know what chaos meant. "Out of Chaos came the Heaven and the Earth, and 
then came Order, Light, and Love." (Fm probably garbling that painfully, but 
for our purposes it will do.) 

But still no place to start. Then one child held his hand up and said, "I cin 
do Oiaos." You know this type of story; The nonverbal child with reading 
problems, the child who showed up pretty much as an under-achicver. What 
was his intelligence quotient? Questionable. He was having all sorts of prob- 
lems. But he volunteered to dance Chaos. He did the most exciting rendition 
of Chaos you ever would want to see. He did indeed know what Chaos meant. 
But far more important than that, he could communicate it, nonverbally. The 
class took fire. "Ihe children came out on the floor tumbling, moving fully, 
chaotically. There was no sense, of order, it was most" disordered - thank 
heaven they didn't damage themselves and they all took from him what he 
knew. They recognized it, and they suddenly knew, yes, we know what that 
is. He shared it, his knowledge, but he also engendered in them their capacity 
to share with him and with each other their perceptions about what they now 
recognized was Chaos. And so the whole group became involved. 
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Then came one of those moments that evetyone likes to dte because it 
remfoices what >ou want to be true. Little b> litlle that group formed order, 
the> began lu pattern themselves. The movement quieted, and the> came to a 
sense of absolute order. Out of Oiaos the> certainly did create Order. I don't 
think ihe> got as far as Love, Truth, and Beauty, but they certainly did work 
that myth out in what I think was quite a deep sense. They themselves had a 
feehng of achievement and intellevtual satisfaction, because they could turn 
to each other and say yes, v/c do know what that myth was about. But not 
only did they know it, they experienced it, they felt it, they made it. And it 
was that kind of sharing that vwis so exdting. Not just for them, but for the 
teacher and for me, too. And besides, the teacher had learned something very 
miportant about her "slow learner", that child had a very good grasp of body 
information, she needed to work differently with him. So it was one of those 
times when you know that dance achieves what you know it is capable of 
achiewngand wish it always could, 

McCLUNC Yes. Your example reminds me of a humanities class I once had 
which consisted of many students who were extremely hyperactive. Early in 
the semester 1 realized that if I could involve the students kinetically with 
some of the concepts we were covering, Pd have more success than with ihe 
usual lecture/discussiuii format. When we began studying the importance of 
myth and ritual in society, the class responded to the idea of creating their 
own ritual- Being much concerned mth the importance of money in our 
society, the students decided to ntualize a process whereby social stratifica- 
tion w^ reflected by the form and manner in which money was passed from 
money changeis to recipients. They devised an elaborate system based on the 
repetition of certam movements which clearly demonstrated that not all the 
money being received was equally valued. It also became clear that some of 
the symbols being used as money carried a higher status than others. In the 
discussion after the presentation, a whole flood of emotion was revealed, re- 
lating to the student's feelmgs about processes like obtaining welfare checks 
or using food stamps — both symbols of exchange. 

Now, the activity I just described was. definitely a symbol-making process 
for the students involved. They were able to communicate kinetically and 
then later verbally about an emotion and an experience many of them had 
undergone. Their movements weren't formalized into a definite dance, but 
they were certainly evocative on the feeling level. At first I was afraid that 
the subject treated was too literal to yield to an abstract dimension, but the 
students were successful. As a result of this experience, the class became very 
interested m the social-psychological purposes of ritual and they continued 
their study with more enthisiasm than shown previously* 
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Earlier you said that dance is at its stron^st v/htn it is most removed from 
other art forms. Do you include music in those other forms? 
LEWrrZKY Yes. I think music and dance are marveloudy compatible. But 
they arc different fom^. They have in common the fact that they exist in 
time. Beyond that they do not have another element in common. They only 
dure the time element. 
McCLUNG But not space? 

LEWrrZKY But not the space element, except in parallel terms. Music car. 
imitate or parallel a feeling of open space by touching our emotional memoiy 
of openness via harmonic structures, sound patterns, rhythmic development, 
etc., designed to trigger "open-space" sensaUons. Music doesn't actually oc- 
cupy space or create spatial changes - ijt., it isn't a spatial art form but it 
does create parallels out of its own media. 

Nor do dance and music share the element of motion, except in parallel 
terms. The form of dance is as different from music as it is similar. I think 
one gets into a trap and loses the value of dance as an independent form if it 
is used only to interpret another form. That they enhance one another is 
marvelous, and true. That's why, I think, so many musicians, worldwide, have 
worked closely v/ith dance. I should limit that: composers, iiot musicians. In 
modem times you find that the body of Stravinsky's work vi^as done for 
dance. And Copeland's. Tchaikovsky wrote in large part for dance, or at least 
very importantly so. Let's go back a bit: there's Handel, who was sustained 
by writing for dances of a different kind. Bach wrote minuets and polonaises, 
and remember Mozart's German dances. 

There's an empathy between dance and music because of the time element. 
But I think they should be joined only after each has been bom indepen- 
dently. I know that in training my choreographic students to work with 
music, I consider them ready to join hands with music only if they can take a 
piece of music, work totally independently of it, even rhythmically, and yet 
hear ii and be able to come into it rhythmically and out of it with absolute 
freedom. They have to find their own thematic material which makes an 
independent statement, equal in importance to the statement the musician- 
composer has made. The choreographer, I think, needs to do much more than 
simply interpret the music. Dance and music, I do think, are marvelously 
compatible; but tfiey arc very different. 

McCLUNG Might the nondancer trying to work with dance have an easier 
time without music? Say the fourth-grade teacher or the high school humani- 
ties team member? Isn't he only adding one more element to the problems if 
he tries to work with the music and the dance, neither one of which is a 
professional form for him? Or is it easier to have the time set in the^music? 
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LEWITZKY Well, i think thcrc*s probably no one znswcx to that. But Fvc 
removed music cnUreI> from a person beginning in dance, because the ten- 
dency is not to be comforted by music but to lean on it, to borrow its form, 
and nevei to know anything more than the interpretive aspect. It becomes 
too easy to avoid entirely the issue of what dance itself is. 

You see.-dancc has its own time element. It's embedded in how long it 
takes you to moveyoui arm. If you do this I promised I wouldn't illustrate 
physically, but it*s veiy hard not to. If you swing your arm in a circle, it has a 
natural time element, and that defines it. It already is there. You breathe 
withjn a certam time element. Unless you learn to recognize those things, you 
will be ignoring a very vital part of dance. So much music is digital; the 
musician is playing an instrument. Sin^g is closer to dance, a voice is closer. 
But those musicians who are digital are the ones that you tend to dance to 
most often. Especially young people, because they*re excited by the current 
rock, or whatever the social thing is at the time. It*s stimulating, incredibly 
stimulating. And that's marvelous. I find it's wiser to let the movement itself 
define its music than to try to interpret another form. Only when people are 
comfortable in the natural time elements of motion are they really able to 
come to music for more than pleasure, meaning "entertainment" or being 
"turned on." 

What do ^ou find in work^ith high school students? You've talked about 
the difficulty of getting them to move. Certainly they move to rock. Can you 
use that to wean theniaway from their narrow definition of dance? Or is it 
better just to forget it? 
McCLUNG Forget the rock? 
LEWITZKY Yes. 

McCLUNG Well, Vm reluctant to admit this, because of your point of view 
about divorcing music from dance. I can see your line of reasoning. Yet I 
often begin with rock, or music with which they are familiar, because it can 
get them moving. And then, once I Ifave them, once they're excited about 
movement, then I can remove music and get them to go.v/ith me into other 
areas of exploration. But I find, that because of the sophisticated age of the 
high school level, unless theyVe already had an enjoyable experience, it*s very 
difficult tu get them to move in areas they're not familiar with, without music. 
LEWITZFCY Yes, I would recognize that. It's the reason that I so strongly 
advocate starting to work with dance at the elementary school level. At that 
point, they're so close to physical experiences as information, incidentally, 
rather than recreation - that it's very easy to keep that fine open. I quite 
agree that when you get to the high school level, if there has been this long 
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gap, it would indeed be a frightening experience to a lot of young people to 
think of dance in tenns of creativity. It fakes a great deal of skill to open that 
area positively. And if you find that it works well to start from rock - I'm a 
pragmatist — if it works, use it! As long as it*s not phyacally injurious. 
McCLUNG At the same time, there*s so much creati^ty in the popular 
dance forms, when you look at them closely. 
LEWITZKY Indeed there is. 

McCLUNG For example, the other morning a girl came into the dance 
room and just put on a popular 45 and did this dance called *The Robot.*' 
Have you ever seen it? 
LEWITZKY I've seen it. 

McCLUNG She was the best robot I've ever seen. Very highly complicated 
maneuvers of the body, and much understanding and skill involved. I was 
very excited watching her do this, and I thought, really, how much creativity 
was already there. So many times we just need to show them how to elabo- 
rate on what they already know, help them become aware of it, so they can 
go on with it. There's really so much beauty there already. 
LEWITZKY I think that is perfectly true, Yvonne. Today's social dance is 
unlike anything I know of in any other period in our American social dance. 
It is, in the first place, freed of partner constraints. It*s an individual act. 
Although there are things like The Robot and The Monkey, and Hie Frug - 
every few weeks there seems to be some new fad - nevertheless, within those 
fads, although each has its own style, there's an incredible amount of individ- 
ual variation. The dancers are izideed improvising, although I think if you told 
them that, right off the bat they'd probably think you were a bit mad. But 
that's what they are doing, they're improvising. It*s a very exciting thing to 
see, and I imagine could be redirected toward an extension of that experience. 
McCLUNG Yes, I'd like to use this giri in a concert, for example, and take 
wiiat she was doing and work it in in relation to another type of theme, take 
away the popular music. 

LEWITZKY Right. I can immediately see what it would do. The Robot 
fractures the body into isolated parts, and if you could single that out for hei 
and. have her throw that among a group of dancers in space and time - slow 
down the time, speed up the time, make individual bodies one body - it 
would be an incredibly exciting group experience. 
McCLUNG Yes. That's what I meant, and I can't wait now. 

Of course we've been talking about my dance class and a girl who's already 
had some experience there. But I think the teacher who isn't dance'trained 
might very possibly use the fad of the moment as a springboard for getting 
into dance. 
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LEWITZKY Yes, as^I said, if it works, use it! 
McCLUNG What other resources are available to get things going? 
LEWITZKY Dance, I guess, is poverty-slricken as to resources in compari- 
son with the other art forms. The beauty and the lack of beauty of dance is 
that it's nonverbal. Beautiful in that the moment is always v^th you, and the 
lack of beauty in that you have little history. The moment stops vnlh the 
performer. Agnes DeMille once said, ''When a dancer sits down, the work is 
erased." Tliat's sort of true. Yet, we are getting now, I think, some available 
material. There are a number of books which define dance very handsomely,, 
written by people who have worked both in dance professionally and in the 
field of education. ^ 
Murray Louis has made several films which clarify the elements of dance. 
F&s films are admirably suited to boi^^teachers and children. The National 
Endowment for the Arts has funded^tirb films on the dance component of 
the Aitist-in-the-Schools Program. There's a series of films now which define 
dance in the same way. Much work is being done by people curious and^eager 
to fiirthis gap. 

The Artists-in-SchooIs Program, under the National Endowment for the 
Arts, is available to a number of schools. AndJhere are loc^l dancers; that's a 
resource for most communities to investigate what's already there. It can 
be good, it can be bad, but sometimes it is overlooked. 
McCLL^'G But you still feel that the first step is to have the students move 
the;nselves. 

LEWITZKY - Without question. Dance is a perforiming art. Movement is self- 
descriptive, and the rewards, the pickings, are/amine if you're just going to 
talk about it or read about it or sit and look at film. The rewards just aren't 
there. One must really involve oneself in a performance of it. It is an activity 
and can only be truly experienced as an activity. The book of the body must 
be turned to as frequently as other textbooks, and not just in dance classes, 
as we 've already said . 

McCLUNG I agree, but how can the nonspecialist teacher deal with his own 
fears of movement before trying to get a classroom of students moving? 
LEWITZKY A qifficult question, and I wish I had a really simple, direct 
solution to it. Then you would have dance, for everybody, or movement for 
everybody. 

First of all, I think the cause of the teacher's feeling of fear,6f in£ompe- 
tence, is lack of information.if information can be supplied, then that "fear," 
a great part of that reluctance to "make a fool of yourself before a class, can 
be eliminated. Very 'directly, my advice would be something like this. Because 
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dance uses as its instnxment the Ji^junan body, you need to develop a little 
curiosity about the human body in motion. This you can do in a dass vdth a 
good tcad;cr and/or by experimentation on your own. Put to yourself a 
question: What part of the body moves? You will immediately find out that 
it is capaUe of motion only at the joints. How much motion is it capable of 
at the jdnts? Does it move in a rotary fashion? a hinge fashion? What is the ^ 
luture of the joint? What b the nature of the motion? How far in space can 
that motion extend itself? Can Lgo from motion 1 to 2 to 3; and now can I 
go from 3 to 2 to 1, and so on? You be^ to set up problem-solving situations 
for yourself. I hope - and really think - that youll become so entranced 
with the capacity to continue this exploration that youll forget to be fearful. 
Youll keep adding to the information that you need to overcome your 
reluctance. 

Now that kind of exploraton isn't just the v/zy the teacher w:ll learn. It*s 
the way eveo^one will leam. It has very little to do with age. Ihe thing that 
you and your students^ whatever grade the^!re in, have in conr.mon is the 
same body capable of the same motion capadties. I think we*d better admit, 
though, that if you wish to evoke motion in the classroom and still can't 
bring yourself to move, you can work sitting down. Once you have explored 
a few fundamental things, you can ask of the class: *'How many ways can 
you mpve your arm?'* **Can you move it ten ways?" "Can you teach the ten 
ways to all the rest of us?" **0f those ten motions, if you put three of them 
directly together very quickly, what does that do?** And you begin to explore 
the language of motion, via the child, who at this point is the mover, not the 
teacher. The teacher is now an interrogator, an observer. But I do hope that 
the teacher will keep trying to overcome reluctance to move. Why miss so 
much? There's no need to be a good mover. Movement can be evoked if you 
know where to look for it. The body - the instrument, the joint - the place 
v^ere it moves. Space in terms of up, down, side, front, diagonals^ Space 
between people. Unoccupied and occupied space. Joining of designs. And so 
on. These are very speciflc things that children can discover with or without 
your moving. But why not discover them with your students? . 
McCLUNG You think tlfe teacher and the students can begin at the same 
level of experimentation and go on from there? , 

LEWITZKY Yes, I do. To me the key word for all is exploration. And after 
you have made your initial discoveries of the potential of the body to move 
in a certain number of fairly simple ways, keeping them always simple so that 
the results are clear and satisfying, then you have discovered, let's say, that 
you can deflne three motions of the arm. Now, if six people do these three 
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motions of the ann, is the effect different from one person doing those three 
motions of the ann? Is it different if done quickly? You*Fe dealing now with 
time. Is It different if you organize the group? You're dealing with ^>ace. Is 
the effect different if you add to it, using another movement vocabulaiy: 
How many ways can I go up and down? With octroi, without control. How 
hi^, how low? Can I reach the floor level with two body parts? If I can do 
that, can I reach it with three body parts? With one? So you set up problem- 
solnngfittutions. 

McCLUNG You find these ^tuations much more successful than asking 
students to deal with emotions, for example? 

IBWfZKY Yes. I do. In the first place, the emotion itself is fairly mud- 
died, and it takes a very advanced dancer to recognize the emotional shape 
(shape meaning its i^ysical look) without having to look at the face itself. It*s. 
not necessarily tme that a fist means anger. As a matter of fact, when I was 
researching emotionality and its expresson in the body, I read Doctor Walter 
B. Cannon, who has done some work on this, and he states that the body 
looks the same in all heightened emotional experiences. There is little differ- 
ence. All the body does is ready itself to react; it is filled with adrenalin. 
Physically there's no emotional clarity between extreme anger, extreme hate, 
extreme love, and extreme joy. The body is dmply getting itself ready. 

So that's a trap, Jt's an interpretive trap, and {.think it's wise to avoid it in 
the early stages. It's more valuable at the beginning to recognize the potential 
of motion in space and time, and energy, and de^gn. When you reach the 
point at which you're talking about how to put two or three things together, 
you're coming closer to emotion. Those are the vehicles through v^ch 
emotion is made clear. Now you can come to emotion, and possibly render it 
- let's say, because we've talked about it before, as ntual, clear, shared, 
formalized, abstracted, sy.iit jlized. All those words now have to do with 
communication, it's the vehicle through which you would communicate. 

Yvonne, I've rambled along rather circuitously from definitions to^anec- 
dote to generalization. I'm not sure how much light I have shed on ^'Why 
Move?" Perhaps I can summarize by saying we should concern ourselves with 
movement because motion defines life - because we think, learn and store 
information kinesthetically because we need to express nonverbal feelings 
in motion, because motion is one of the ways we perceive, conceive, create, 
select and communicate. Aren't these some of the values we extol when vFe 
refer to a civilized and educated society? 
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Bibliographical Note 



To prepare a bibliographical note on dance is, in onc^nse, a contradiction 
in tcnns. To quote Agnes DcMille once more, **When a dancer sits down, the 
work is erased.** Still, helpful material is available, not as much as we would 
nke, certainly, but far more than I can include in a brief note such as this. 

The movement language of dance has been admirably defined and dis- 
cussed by people who arc dancers by profesdon and by people v/ho work in a 
combination of the fields of dance and education. Teachers approaching 
dance and its use in their classrooms can find much that is valuable in these 
- verbaHanguage materials. _ 

In recent years, more and more films have been produced that make it 
possible for both teachers and students to sec movement language while they 
hear verbal commentary. TTiese fihns can be helpful, particulariy vwth pupils 
in the older age groups, but they should never be substituted, at any age, for 
the actual experience of moving. If need be, give up the films, and have the 
children dance. 

The following lists represent only a very small selection from much longer 
lists of books and films. Some of them include bibliographies from which 
teachers can glean additional information. But perhaps even this short listing 
will give support and encourage experimentation. 

DANCE BOOKS 

Boorman, Joyce, Oeative Dance in the First Three Grades (New York. David 
McKay, 1969) 

Doorman, Joyce, Oeative Dance .Grades 4-6 (Ontario, Canada. Longman 

Canada limited, 1971) 
EUfeldt, Lois, A Primer for Choreographers (Palo Alto, Calif.. National Press 

Books, 1967) 

Gilh'om, Bonm'e C, Basic Movement Education for Children (Reading, Mass.. 
Addison-Weslcy, 1970) 
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irDoublcr, ilargarct N.. Dantx. A Ocatirc An Experience (Kfadison, Wis.: 

Uhivcraiy of Wisconon ftcss, 1957) 
Humphrey, Doris. The An Of ^faMng Dances Q^ev/ York: Grove Press, 1962) 
Laban, KudolUModew Educational Dance (New York: Praegcr, 1968) 
^ The Mastery of Movement (London: JfacDonald & Evans, 

1968) 

lo\'t,?zu\ModemDcnce Terminology (New York: Dover Publicadons, ''^^ 
Sherbon,EUzabelh, Or, the Count of One (New York: Hie Dance Miit, 1968) 
Todd, Mabel, The Vunrlng Body G^'ew Yoric: Dance Horizons, 1968) 
Turner, Margery J., Modem Dance for High School and College (Englewood 
(3ifTs,NJ.: PrenUcc-HaU. 1957) 

INFORMATION ON' ARTISTS IN SCHoBtS 

Artists in Schools. "Uke a Humming in the Air." text by Bennett Schiff 
(Washington, D. C- National Endowment for the Arts, US, Office of 
Education) 

Dance Scope Vol 6. No. 2 - The Impact of IMPACT iSpnngjSmimti, 1972), 

text by Lydia Joel (New York: American Dance Guild) 
Wenner, Gene C, Dance in the Schools (New York: J. D. 3rd Fund) 

RELATED BOOKS 

Brunei, Jerome S., 7^e Process of Education (Cambridge, Mass/ Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1960) 
Dewey,John,y4r/iis£xp£/fcw«r (New York: Putnam, 1958) 
Langer, Susanne K., Feeling & Form 0^'ew York: Scribner, 1953) 
Kaget, Jean, Mechanisms of Perception, tr. by G. N. Seagrin (New York: 

Basic Books, 1969) 
Read, Herbert, Education Through An (New York: Pantheon, 1945) 

DANCE FILMS 

Bcchfold, Liszc,La Z>a«5««e (Valencia, Calif., California Institute of the Arts) 
Graham, Martha, Z)flwceyi WorW (New York: Rembrandt Films) 
IMPACT, Dancers in Sdiools (New York: Pcnnebaker, Inc.) 
Louis, Murray, A Series of Films Titled Motion, Time, Space, and so forth 

(New York: Chimera) 
Modem Dance Film Series, The Dance Instrument (Tucson, Ariz.: Athletic 

Institute Educational Film) 
N.EJ\., Move! (Washington, D, C. Program Information, NaUonal Endow- 
ment for the Arts) 

B-L. 
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WHY BELONG? 
WHY CHOOSE? 
WHY DRAW? 
WHY JUDGE? 
WHY MOVE? 
WHY POP? 
WHY PRETEND? 
WHY READ AND WRITE? 

WHY REASON? 
WHY RE-CREATE? 
WHY REMEMBER? 
WHY SING? 
WHY TALK? 
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